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Soviet-American Relations 
We publish in this issue the full text of the Statement on Soviet-American Relations, prepared by the 


Commission on a Just and Durable Peace and adopted by the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches on October 11, 1946. 


War with Russia can be avoided and it must be avoided 
without compromise of basic convictions. Tensions exist 
which constitute a serious threat to world peace. That 
fact must be faced realistically and at the same time with 
courage and vision. It demands a new way of interna- 
tional accommodation which will reckon with fundamen- 
tal differences in outlook and practice. Ii the nations 
find that way in our time, they may set the pattern of a 
peaceful future. Men should be impelled by a sense of 
urgency even greater than that which made them deter- 
mined, resourceful, and cooperative to win the war. 


Unavoidable Tensions and the Method of Tolerance 


The beliefs which we hold as Christians are different 
in many essential respects from those of the Soviet leaders. 


“Tt is the Christian faith that God’s righteous rule is 
over all men and nations; that in Christ He confronts 
us all alike in judgment and mercy; that men, though 
sinful, are made in His image and are not only the 
concern of His saving work but His agents as well, 
each of value in His sight without distinction of class, 
race or condition; that the Church, the body of Christ 
and the fellowship of Christ’s followers, is the creation 
of His spirit, and the steward of His purpose; that His 
Kingdom on earth is an unconquerable Kingdom of 
justice and mercy and truth in which it is our responsi- 
bility to bring human laws and human institutions into 
increasing accord with His holy will.”* 

“Our dedication, therefore, is to the progressive re- 
alization of the dignity and worth of man in every area 
of life—political, economic, social, and religious—to the 
world-wide achievement of man’s individual freedom, 
under God, to think, to believe, and to act responsibly 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. This, 
we believe, is indispensable if God’s will for man is 
to be fulfilled.” 


Within the Soviet Union there are many people who 
share such Christian beliefs. Moreover, communism as 
an economic program for social reconstruction has points 
of contact with the social message of Christianity as in 
its avowed concern for the underprivileged and its in- 
sistence on racial equality. However, Marxist commu- 


1 National Study Conference on the Churches and World Order, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January, 1945. 
2 Federal Council of Churches, Columbus, Ohio, March, 1946. 


nism in its orthodox philosophy stands clearly opposed to 
Christianity. It is atheistic in its conception of ultimate 
reality and materialistic in its view of man and his destiny. 
Its utopian philosophy of history lacks the essential Chris- 
tian notes of divine judgment, divine governance, and 
eternal victory. Its revolutionary strategy involves the 
disregard of the sacredness of personality which is funda- 
mental in Christianity. 

Such differences will never be removed by the compro- 
mise or surrender of faith by Christians. Also, Chris- 
tians will not renounce, as to any part of the world, the 
right to go and preach the Gospel, teaching men to ob- 
serve what Christ commanded. They will seek, every- 
where, institutions and practices which reflect what they 
believe to be God’s will for man. On the other hand, we 
cannot realistically anticipate that Soviet leadership will, 
at an early date, compromise its beliefs or institutions in 
such a way as to make them compatible with the Chris- 
tian faith. Neither can we expect it to give up the right 
to propagate communist beliefs in the world. Therefore, 
continuing tensions are unavoidable. 

Not all Americans hold the Christian faith or hold it 
to the same extent. Thus, not all will experience the 
same degree of tension. But enough hold that faith, and 
hold it devotedly, to make peace at the price of its com- 
promise impossible. Moreover, in our land there is gen- 
eral acceptance of a way of life which permits every in- 
dividual freely to choose his belief and to carry out its 
implications. We are convinced that the American peo- 
ple preponderantly cherish that way and will, with all 
their power, defend it when it is threatened. To the ex- 
tent that the way of life propagated by Soviet leadership 
differs from our way of life, the American people as a 
whole will experience a state of tension. 

Despite these differences, peace is possible. We are 
convinced that a dynamic and fruitful peace can prevail 
in a world society where conflicts of faith are unavoid- 
able. This will be possible if three requirements are met. 


First, the existence of conflicting beliefs must be consid- 
ered as normal. 

People everywhere must recognize that differing beliefs 
and practices are normal in world society, now and in 
the future. Also, they must see that those who hold be- 
liefs firmly will seek to propagate them without dilution 
or compromise. 

There is widespread feeling that if different beliefs and 
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institutions come internationally into competitive contact, 
armed conflict is inevitable. That is why some identify 
world peace with world conformity. Others seck peace 
in terms of zones of influence which would insulate one 
faith from another. When neither attitude is practical, 
as is the case today, they become obsessed with fear. 
Many followers of Marx preach that armed conflict be- 
tween communism and “capitalist democracy” is inevi- 
table. A like opinion is held by many in the Western 
democracies. 

Such attitudes account for much of the danger in the 
present situation. Fear and suspicion lead to acts which, 
intended to be defensive, seem to others offensive. That, 
in turn, creates more fear and suspicion. Under these 
conditions differences which are unavoidable are aggra- 
vated and the area of difference is increased by differ- 
ences and misunderstandings which are unnecessary. 
Tension mounts until war can become inevitable merely 
because many people have erroneously thought it 
inevitable. 

There is no excuse for the American people falling into 
this death trap. They should know, from their own ex- 
perience, that it is possible for irreconcilable and dyna- 
mic beliefs to subsist side by side in peace. That, how- 
ever, is possible because our American society measurably 
accepts the principles of the following requirement. 


Second, all men must renounce the effort to spread abroad 
their way of life by methods of intolerance. 

The method of tolerance begins with recognition of the 
sacredness of the individual human personality. From 
that it follows that men should not be subjected to com- 
pulsion in matters of faith and reason. Individuals must 
be free to believe as their reason and conscience dictate. 
They must be permitted to propagate their faith by rea- 
son or emotional appeal and by the persuasion of good 
example. Governments, parties, and other organizations 
must refrain from imposing or promoting their own par- 
ticular faith by means which involve violence or intimida- 
tion, legal privilege or legal disability, or fraud founded 
on concealment. 

It is that formula of tolerance which makes it possible 
to combine peace and diversity. Also, it is the formula 
which best assures sustained human development because 
it makes possible a peace which is more than stagnation 
and sterility. It endows peace with the richness of di- 
versity and experimentation and the stimulus of compe- 
tition. It does not require any to be intellectually or 
spiritually tolerant of beliefs or practices which seem to 
them to be evil. It does require all to recognize that no 
end, however good it may seem, should be sought by foul 
means. 


Third, the United States must accept primary responsi- 
bility to secure international acceptance of the imethod of 
tolerance. 

The American nation knows the method of tolerance. 
Our people have used that method—even though imper- 
fectly--for 160 years. They know that it can work both 
for peace and progress. They have learned that they 
cannot disregard it with impunity. They are equipped by 
experience to explain, and by faith to persuade. The 
American people and their government ought to dedicate 
themselves to do that with all the urgency appropriate 
to the greatness of the cause. 

Exposition and persuasion are important. But if our 
initiative is to prevail, it must carry world-wide convic- 
tion on two basic facts: 

1. It must be made clear that our nation utterly renounces 


for itself the use internationally of the method of jp. 
tolerance. Our people generally consider the faith ang 
institutions of Soviet communism to contain graye 
evils. But they must recognize the right of others ty 
believe what their reason and conscience may dictate 
to reflect their beliefs in human institutions, and b 
fair means to propagate them. The American people 
must be resolved never to advance their own faith by 
forcibly crushing out such another faith. We believe 
that is their resolve. But they do not always make it 
clear to others. 


2. It must equally be made clear that persistence interna. 
tionally by the Soviet Government or the Soviet Com. 
munist Party in methods of intolerance, such as purge, 
coercion, deceitful infiltration and false propaganda 
shielded by secrecy, will not in fact make their faith 
prevail and will jeopardize the peace. 


That dual position should be presented to Soviet lead- 
ers with friendly yet firm persistence. Thereby, within a 
large area, principle would replace expediency and emo- 
tionalism which vary between being “tough” and _ being 
“soft” with Russia. It would be found that in many situ- 
ations policy could be determined by the principles we 
enunciate, 


Avoidable Tensions and the Method of Adjustment 

Differences of belief which are inevitable are often ag- 
gravated by differences or clashes of interest which are 
unnecessary. There are many unnecessary differences 
between the Soviet Union and the Western democracies 
and they provide an important field for remedial action. 
It is easy for us to see how Soviet leaders can act to dis- 
pel many such differences. It is harder for Americans 
to see what the United States should do. However, the 
Christian way is to think first of what we can do. That, 
indeed, is the practical course for what we can do is 
within our power. Also, while one side alone cannot end 
tensions of dual origin, it can make mutuality of effort 
easier and more likely. The search should not be for 
ways to placate Soviet leaders irrespective of moral judg- 
ment or righteous conviction. Rather, the effort should 
be to eradicate from our own national position features 
which cannot be morally or intellectually justified. 
First, change is not of itself evil. 

Soviet leadership is dynamic. It emerged through vio- 
lent revolution and has, with fluctuating intensity, worked 
for a world-wide revolution of the proletariat. Latterly 
its dynamism has assumed a more nationalistic and tra- 
ditional form. During the last decade, the U.S.S.R. has 
been enlarging its domain beyond that of the states which 
formed the Union in 1923. 

The United States is, and for about fifty years has been 
predominantly a status quo power. It reached a mature 
and balanced territorial development. This led it to iden- 
tify peace with perpetuation of the. existing territorial 
and political order. 

The American people need to get over the idea that 
peace is a static condition. Change is the law of life. 
That does not mean that all change is good. It does mean 
that to oppose all change is a sure way to violence. _ 

Although it was to be expected that a dynamic Soviet 
leadership would seek to restore and protect the national 
domain, yet Christians cannot condone methods of vio- 
lence which have often been used. Particularly, they can- 
not condone the purges wrought upon newly acquired 
peoples or the taking from these peoples of political, in- 
tellectual, and religious liberty. They ought to work 
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ynceasingly to correct such injustices. That salutary 
process 1s, indeed, envisaged by Article 14 of the United 
Nations Charter. But it should be clear that moral con- 
demnation of Soviet methods and desire to redress their 
injustice do not cloak a selfish desire on the part of those 
who want peace to be a static condition, to bear down on 
all who seek change. 


Second, security is no longer geographic. 


Soviet and American military strategists seem still to be 
seeking security in terms of geography. In an effort to 
catch up with the increasing range and speed of missiles, 
they would extend further and further the areas over 
which their nation has military control. Thus, large areas 
of the world fall within overlapping strategic orbits. Is- 
lands of the Atlantic and the Pacific, Germany, the Bal- 
kans, the Mediterranean, and Far East and Near East 
areas are looked upon by one or another as needed for a 
defense, which to others seems to carry an offensive 
threat. 

The sharply increased offensive capabilities of modern 
warfare are such that it is not possible to reconcile a 
friendly and neighborly policy with such strategic defense 
as from a military standpoint might seem most effective. 
Therefore, no nation should allow its action in these mat- 
ters to be determined by military factors alone. The 
United States should set an example by renouncing the 
acquisition of new military bases so far distant from the 
coutinental United States and so clese to the Soviet Union 
that the offensive threat is both disproportionate to the 
the defensive value to the United States and also incom- 
patible with a policy designed to dissipate distrust and 
to increase good will. This principle applies to all nations. 


Third, the armament race must be ended. 


The United States for the first time in its history plans 
to maintain a large standing army. Our government 
seems committed to having a navy and air force which 
will surpass those of any other nation. It is continuing 
to manufacture atomic weapons and to develop new sci- 
entific methods of mass destruction. The latter activities 
it shrouds with secrecy. 

The Soviet Union maintains a standing army which no 
other nation matches. It is inferior to the United States 
as regards navy, air force, and modern scientific weapons, 
notably the atomic bomb. Its leaders are striving to 
make good such deficiencies. They cloak their military 
establishment with great secrecy. 

The present armament race between the United States 
and the Soviet Union will, if continued, probably lead to 
the destruction of both. Such secret competition breeds 
the suspicion, fear, and hostility which make war in- 
evitable. 

We believe that every effort should be made to apply 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter for the 
regulation and multilateral reduction of national arma- 
ments. The proposal for an Atomic Development Au- 
thority is a good start in that direction. The Authority 
would provide true world government within a defined 
area. That functional approach seems practical and sus- 
ceptible of enlargement to deal with other means of mass 
destruction besides atomic energy. Our nation should 
persist in this course. 

Fourth, neither state socialism nor free enterprise provides 
a perfect economic system; each can, learn from the expe- 
rience of the other. 

The Soviet Union practices a form of state socialism 
which is prescribed by the Soviet Communist Party. So- 
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viet leadership seeks, by physical power where that is 
convenient and by propaganda and penetration elsewhere, 
to bring communists into positions of influence in the 
other communities of the world. 

The United States practices a form of free enterprise. 

By credits, trade agreements, and like measures it seeks 
to keep as much of the world as possible on a free enter- 
prise basis. Each system, fearing economic encirclement, 
tends to encircle. 
_ We cannot expect the proponents of either state social- 
ism or free enterprise to abandon their beliefs. But they 
need not, on account of their beliefs, hate or despise each 
other. Only blind fanaticism looks upon either system as 
perfect. The free enterprise system has yet to prove that 
it can assure steady production and employment. It has 
yet to prove that it can continuously provide industrial 
workers with that sense of individual creativeness which 
gives greater satisfaction than mere material possession. 
The Soviet experiment has yet to prove that it can de- 
velop high productive efficiency or that it is compatible 
with human freedom. 

Several Western democracies are trying some moderate 
socialistic experiments designed to assure full production 
and employment while preserving religious, intellectual, 
and political freedom. Soviet socialism has changed much, 
particularly in placing greater dependence upon the incen- 
tive of personal gain. The free enterprise system in the 
United States has developed such forms of social security 
as unemployment and retirement benefits which a few 
years ago would have been judged incompatible with the 
system. 

The economics of the nations are in a state of flux and 
experimentation. Christians must hold fast to their belief 
in human freedom and the sacredness of the human per- 
sonality. They should seek an economic system which 
does not in fact impair the exercise of religious and in- 
tellectual freedom. But they cannot safely be dogmatic. 
No economic system that now exists can properly be 
treated as wholly the expression or wholly the negation 
of Christian principles. 


National Interests and International Cooperation 


To a degree, tension with the Soviet Union results from 
a spirit of rival nationalism. We have seen how that kind 
of tension may, to an extent, be alleviated by change in 
our national attitude. Two other ways exist whereby 
tension having this origin can be still further relieved. 


First, there can be a more intimate association between 
the American and Russian peoples. 


There is a long history of uninterrupted friendship be- 
tween the Russian and American peoples. Neither knows 
the other well, but each senses that there are fine qualities 
in the other. That feeling has persisted despite the fact 
that the Russian people have usually had governments the 
autocratic character of which the American people dis- 
trusted. That relationship between our peoples is some- 
thing precious to be preserved and developed. At this 
time, when the Russian people suffer great physical dis- 
tress, the American people can show sympathy by con- 
tributing to their relief. American scientific, cultural, 
and religious groups ought to do all that is within their 
power to promote interchange of ideas and visits back and 
forth, to the end that mutual understanding may increase 
in our two peoples. Also, despite difference of economic 
systems, there can be a mutually advantageous exchange 
of goods. 
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Second, there can be a greater use of the United Nations. 


The governments of both the Soviet Union and the 
United States profess high goals of human welfare. But 
if they seck to realize those goals competitively, the result 
may be that human misery and distress will be exploited 
by each for ulterior purposes. Increased ill-will may re- 
sult. That will not happen if the United Nations is used, 
as it was intended to be used: “To achieve international 
cooperation in solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character.” The 
United Nations can be a medium for courteous and frank 
discussion of international issues and for harmonizing 
divergent points of view. It can become a center where 
nations organize together projects designed to meet com- 
monly recognized needs and to gain commonly endorsed 
ends. By working together, they can develop sympathetic 
understanding, a sense of comradeship, increased trust, 
and tolerance. In such ways the United Nations can be- 
come an effective agent for striking at the basic political, 
economic, and social causes from which international ten- 
sions arise. 

Every effort should be made to bring the United Na- 
tions to develop moral law into more tangible expression 
in international law. Nations will be more disposed to 
cooperate through a world organization and to rely upon 
it for their security when they have agreed upon the laws 
which they are to observe and to the observance of which 
the world organization is dedicated. 


Democracy and the Well-Being of Man 

The occasion for tension will largely be removed if the 
democratic peoples will make their political institutions 
so vigorous and life-giving that men everywhere will 
want them. That is the surest way to relieve the com- 
petitive strain. 

A democratic people can, and should, retain antipathy 
to dictatorship. Their opposition, however, should not 
be sterile denunciation. The American people must make 
their democracy work. Racial intolerance, discrimination, 
and oppression are a standing negation of democracy and 
Christian morality. Only as we establish a good society 
at home can we expect that our society will have a spiritual 
appeal to the masses of mankind. 

The fact that many throughout the world are attracted 
by Soviet communism is not a measure of its adequacy. 
That is still an unproved factor. Rather, the attraction 
measures disillusionment caused by certain inadequacies 
of democracy. Americans must undertake at once the 
task of remedial action within their own borders. Indi- 
viduals must develop further in themselves the sense of 
social responsibility and self-reliance without which in- 
dividual freedom is neither socially tolerable nor bene- 
ficial. There is need to show that a free society can main- 
tain a steady flow of production and its equitable distribu- 
tion. There is need to bring about greater observance 
of human rights and freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race or religion. Particularly must America do away 
with the widely prevalent double standard of personal 
relations and citizenship applied to Negro Americans. 
The American people must prove to themselves and to 
the world that a free society can solve its economic and 
social problems as well as bring political freedom to its 
members. If our people do that, democracy, not dictator- 
ship, will be seen by all to be the higher phase of social 
development. 

Conclusion 

We have outlined a program containing four salient 
points : 

1. The elimination internationally of methods of in- 


tolerance which make it impossible for conflicting be. 

liefs to subsist and be propagated in the world con. 

sistently with peace. 

2. The elimination from United States’ nationai pol- 
icy of certain prejudices and practices which unneces. 
sarily create tension. 

3. Cooperation of the American and Russian people 
at the scientific, cultural, economic, and religious levels 
and cooperation of the United States Government with 
the Government of the Soviet Union in the curative 
and creative tasks envisaged for the United Nations, 

4. Demonstration that democratic institutions which 
reflect the Christian doctrine of the sacredness of the 
individual personality can be made so vigorous and 
life-giving, that all peoples will want them. 

It is not unreasonable to believe that if Soviet leaders 
were confronted with a definite, consistent, and strengly- 
backed American program of this order, they would re- 
spond to it, since it would permit their own people peace- 
fully to develop under their own institutions and would 
permit them by fair methods to propagate their faith in 
the world. The resulting atmosphere would make it pos- 
sible to deal in a friendly and fair way with the perplex- 
ing postwar problems, including those involved in the 
peace settlements. 

We do not say this in any spirit of easy optimism. We 
would only delude ourselves if we did not look on the 
future as one which contains many elements of peril. 
That, however, is no reason for despair. The future has 
always been a future of peril. Often the perils have been 
hidden so that there has been no defense against them, 
Also, those perils brought with them no opportunity com- 
parable to risk. This time the perils are seen; possible 
defenses are at hand, and the vigorous and dynamic spirit 
which produces the peril can also produce an era of un- 
precedented progress. Thus, men have great opportunity 
at the price of measurable risk. More than this they 
should not ask. 

To meet and overcome the perils that beset mankind is 
a task that cannot be accomplished without a united effort 
by all Americans of every faith and indeed by all men of 
good will throughout the world. We appeal to all such. 
Also, as representatives of Protestant churches in this 
country, we direct a special appeal to our constituents. 

In the years when our nation was in its formative stage, 
Protestant Christians played a leading part in develop- 
ing our political system. They were men of strong and 
uncompromising faith. To a considerable extent they held 
different and irreconcilable beliefs. They knew from bit- 
ter experience in other lands what would be the conse- 
quences if each sought by violent and unscrupulous means 
to make his belief prevail. So they banned the use of such 
intolerant methods. Thereby they found the way to permit 
differences of belief to subsist, on the one hand consistently 
with peace and on the other hand without sacrifice of 
moral or intellectual integrity or of a sense of mission. 

Today we face, at the international level, the same prob- 
lem they faced at the national level. Many do not see 
that, for it is a long time since the international scene has 
been dominated by strongly conflicting faiths. Protestant 
Christians because of their background ought to be the 
first to diagnose the true nature of the present problem 
and to see how it can be solved. We need to put to use 
the precious heritage which has been left us. 

Let us then, inspired by our tradition and our faith, 
go forward with courage and with confidence that under 
Divine guidance we may today serve mankind as our fore- 
bears served our nation. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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